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community, or man in general, rather than to any particular associations 
of men. 

It may, however, be asked if this theory answers the query which Dr. 
Taylor raises in an earlier part of the thesis : " You have a good thing, 
but whence your authority to impose it on me ? " It may be perfectly 
true that it is because man is " a living incarnation of absolute reason 
. . . that he is fitted to be the middle term between that absolute order 
and the concrete order of right " ; but does this provide any warrant 
or authority (force apart) for the majority of that incarnated reason 
imposing their will upon the minority? If, on the other hand, the 
minority acquiesce, because they recognize that the law corresponds 
to an eternal order of right, would not the notion of authority be ex- 
plained, simply by abandoning it altogether? The author's "direct 
argument " for his theory is not convincing. . He argues that authority 
has been committed to the individual man on the ground of " society's 
evident and imperative need of a ruler, the absence of every other pos- 
sible candidate than man, taken individually, and the high degree of 
fitness which he can bring to the office." Or, to express the same 
thought epigrammatically, " His [man's] capacity to rule is his commis- 
sion to rule : he needs no other." I consider a more weighty argument 
for the theory the " indirect " confirmation it receives in our estimate 
of revolutionary leaders like Cromwell. Such an one, as the author 
justly observes, — with a touch of that technical language he rather too 
much affects, — " needs no commission from society or the community, 
from any man or set of men, for, as a rational being, a true concrete 
universal, he has ample commission in himself." 

J. G. S. 

The Ethical Pliilosophy of Samuel Clarke. Inaugural Disser- 
tation presented to the University of Leipzig for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. By James Edward Le Rossignol. Leipzig, 
G. Kreysing, 1892. — pp. iv, 97. 

The author's method is for the most part historical and comparative, 
and the dissertation is furnished with abundant references to books and 
authorities. Considerable space is given to short accounts of writers 
from Bacon to Mill, who shaped the ethical interest of Clarke's time 
or developed ideas similar to his at a later period. Dr. Le Rossignol 
finds that Clarke cannot be regarded either as a disciple of any school 
or as an eclectic, and prefers to call him rather "a product of the 
times in which he lived." Most directly influenced by previous English 
moralists, his views about the nature and place of Moral Philosophy 
are inherited from the Stoics, and his doctrine of the ethical end and 
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of the relation of the passions to the reason suggests the same influence. 
In his metaphysical thought relative to the existence of the material 
world and the freedom of the will, he follows the arguments of Descartes 
and the Occasionalists, while his basal idea of " moral perception " is 
assimilated to Locke's definition of knowledge. 

In Chapter III, which is devoted to the exposition of Clarke's ethical 
theory, the author points out the influence of the current belief in 
a mathematically exact science of ethics, criticises Clarke's peculiar 
doctrine of the differences and the fitness of things, and notes the incon- 
sistencies in his treatment of motives. Clarke did not attempt to estab- 
lish a complete system of ethics apart from religion. On the contrary, 
he believed that revelation alone could reconcile the apparent contradic- 
tions within the moral sense and offer a supreme end in which virtue and 
happiness should be inseparable. This characteristic of Clarke's ethics 
is emphasized again in the conclusion, where, under the heading, " Fur- 
ther Development of Clarke's Ideas," mention is made of later discus- 
sions of " the moral faculty " and " the moral standard." Here Dr. Le 
Rossignol finds that the utilitarian sources of the feeling of obligation 
are incomplete, and notes sympathetically Clarke's claim that no expla- 
nation of the facts of the moral consciousness is possible which does 
not assume a future life. But he does not indicate whether he regards 
this solution of difficulties as having any other interest than the histori- 
cal one assigned to Clarke's system in the preface. 

Louise Hannum. 



Das Problem der Ethik in der Gegenwart. Ein Beitrag zur 
L'dsung desselben. Von Hans Gallwitz, Stadtpfarrer und comm. 
Superintendent in Sigmaringen. Gottingen, Vandenhoeck und Ru- 
precht's Verlag, 1891. — pp. viii, 272. 

Although this book has for its ultimate aim the solution of a prob- 
lem which is theological, it deals with ethical questions to such an 
extent and in such a manner as to be a fit object for criticism in this 
place. It is, indeed, a peculiar production, displaying a scientific spirit 
and a full appreciation of the results of modern philosophical thought, 
and yet, at times, adhering to notions that science as such must reject. 
But, with whatever suspicion we may regard the author's enterprise, we 
must at least give him ample credit for the purely scientific way in which 
he approaches the subject. The preface, it is true, gives no promise of 
this merit, but formulates a problem which, in my opinion, does not 
confront philosophy at all, unless we return to the intellectual practices 
of scholasticism. The question, How can the Christian faith that God 
revealed himself in Jesus Christ be reconciled with the scientific fact 



